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CAN IT BE TRUE? 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY HARRIETTE BOWRA, AUTHOR OF “‘ UNA; OR, THE EARLY 
MARRIAGE,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IX.—SKATING. 
|= Christmas week of that year was unusually 
seasonable; that is, severe cold had set in, and 
for a few days a black frost hardened the ground, 
and people went about under a dull leaden sky, un- 
cheered by a ray of sunshine, complaining of a cut- 
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ting north-east wind, and declaring they had never 
known the weather so biting before. 

All except Jacob, who remembered a worse time 
still, when Dame Ellis’s sheep died of the frost, 
scores of them—almost—and the birds roosted in the 
belfry, and flew twittering about the church during 
service. But the snow came and warmed the earth, 
and the air too, and the sun struggled through the 
dark curtain of clouds, lighting into sparkling 
whiteness the patches of virgin snow drifted here 
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and there into sheltered nooks, and tipped with 
jewel-like hues the icicles and dewdrops trembling 
on the spray ere they melted and fell. 

Not only the village, but the neighbourhood also, 
made haste to enjoy itself. For a skating féte there 
is just ‘‘ the nick of time,” which can neither be anti- 
cipated nor deferred. In the park of the manor was 
a fine piece of water exactly adapted to that amuse- 
ment. The old squire had sometimes given a surly 
permission for the amateur skaters of the villages 
around to try it, but no preparations had ever been 
made till now for a regular entertainment. A few 
days after Christmas, before the old year was out, 
the -ice being pronounced in excellent order, Ray 
collected his friends to join in the pastime, and make 
the best of his bachelor hospitality, in the shape of 
an unformal luncheon to be taken when and how 
the visitors pleased. The day proved fine and in 
every way propitious, the intense cold of the previous 
night having made the ice doubly secure. By twelve 
o'clock a large party, assembled from the four 
corners of the county, most of them muffled in furs 
and seal-skins, were trying, or preparing to try, 
their skill in the exhilarating amusement. Besides 
many of the county gentry, with a few town friends, 
there were present several young farmers of an 
upper grade, with their sisters, and perhaps some 
others before whom it was even more pleasant to 
shine; for Ray was supremely good-natured, and 
refused no one who asked to come, there being 
abundant room for them on the ice without inter- 
fering with his own particular guests. Among the 
ladies, for beauty, dignity, and grace, Miss Hawtrey 
undoubtedly bore away the palm. In black and 
sable, her velvet vest faultlessly adjusted to her 
fine figure, she looked extremely handsome, and 
having previously practised skating under Ray’s in- 
struction, distinguished herself above the others. 
Ray, proud of his accomplished pupil, took a consi- 
derable degree of credit to himself, and stimulated 
her by his praise and admiration. 

Amongst the most interested of the spectators was 
Hope, and yet she took little pleasure in the scene 
before her. A shadow rested on her young face as 
she followed Clarice with her .eyes, which only 
quitted her to fix themselves upon Ray. Always 
kind and courteous, his handsome face glowing with 
the excitement of the sport and the freshening air, 
he received his friends with a bow or a word, giving 
them such welcome as the movement necessary to 
keep his footing on the ice permitted, pointed out to 
them the chairs arranged near the pond for those 
who chose to look on, or the skates prepared for 
those who might be tempted to try them, and then 
circled away until a fresh party claimed his atten- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Have you not learned to skate also?” asked Mr. 
Saunders, of Hope, by whose side he found himself. 

‘Very little; and I should be afraid to try in such 
a company.” 

‘** Tf you are not proud, and will sit down in this 
chair, I think I can manage to steer you clear of the 
general whirl, You may find it amusing, though 
not so much s0 as if you were a principal performer.” 

Hope declined by a gentle ‘‘Thank you.’’? She 
did not know what contrast her little serious face 
made with the general animation of the others. 

** What ails you to-day, Miss Wallis ?”’ cried Mr. 
Saunders. ‘‘ Where is your brightness gone?” 


Hope, going back to his first question. ‘She 
skates pretty well if any one takes hold of her hand.” 
As Nina, having joined her sister, looked as if 


rexpetting him to take the hint, Mr. Saunders had no 


alternative but to put on his skates and act upon it. 
Leaving the skaters, the pond, and the manor, Hope 
hurried her steps towards ‘‘The Bower,” and 
arrived a few minutes before Mrs. Ashworth’s early 
dinner. 

‘‘T did not expect to see you to-day; I felt sure 
you would be atthe manor. Why are you not there, 
my darling?” asked Mrs. Ashworth, giving her a 
tender welcome. 

‘There are so many guests that no one will miss 
me, not even Nina nor Mr. Fellowes. I am come to 
lunch and spend the afternoon with you; that is, if I 
may,” said Hope, with an arch smile. 

‘‘May the sunshine?” replied Mrs. Ashworth, 
gaily. Then stroking her hair, which was consider- 
ably ruffled by the careless way in which she had 
removed her hat, she added, ‘‘My dear child, you 
can hardly realise what a comfort you are to me.” 

Hope’s eyes sparkled with happiness; she vene- 
rated as well as loved her old friend, knowing that 
from her example as well as lips she learned many 
things of truer and nobler import than she ever 
heard at home. The religion Mrs. Ashworth taught 
her was personal, filling her days with motives of 
love and hopé; and her mind with serenity. At ‘The 
Bury” theré Was very little of it, and what thero 
was was ¢eold and formal, consisting in occasional 
axioms of morality from her mother, no remarks of 
any kind from her stepfather, and a general going to 
church of the — 

Mrs. Ashwoth and Hope were just about to seat 
themselves at fablé, Where Nancy had not quite 
finished placing the dishes intended for the early 
dinner, when a sound of wheels was heard. Rarely 
any one @xcept Ray dfove to his aunt’s door. It 
could nog. bé hé, a8 hé Was nearly two miles away, 
and busily oceupied With his-own guests. Both 
ladies started afd ehatiged colour, saying, ‘‘ Who is 
it?” Both werd inclined to give the same answer to 
the question’ Hepes, the most agile, was imme- 
diately at the window, calling out the result of her 
observations—‘“‘ A fly, a gentleman—it is Piers, it is 
indeed Piers!” the suddenness of his arrival causing 
her unconsciously to use the name by which his 
mother always mentioned him. Nancy, in her hurry 
to run to the front door on hearing the rattle of a 
carriage, had left the other open, so that one step in 
the passage brought Piers close to the little dining- 
room, which he entered before Hope’s last words 
had died away. Mrs. Ashworth’s arms were imme- 
diately round his neck, and murmurs of thankfulness 
for this meeting were sounding in his ears. _ She held 
him tightly and close to her heart, with little gasps 
and sobs of excitement, but not till she had gained 
some semblance of self-control did she venture to 
examine him. His tall, stalwart figure, though less 
erect than formerly, she would have known any- 
where ; but his face seemed changed, inasmuch as a 
large shade covered his eyes, and, with the assistance 
of a handsome beard, not grown when she last saw 
him, concealed his features and took away all ex- 
pression. ‘I wish you had been here a few days 


sooner, in time to spend Christmas Day with me,” 
said the mother, softly, her heart aching as bit by 
bit she realised how broken he appeared, both in 





“‘T think Nina would be glad to skate,”’ observed 


body and spirit. 
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‘‘There is no Christmas-keeping for me any- 
where,” he answered, bluffly; ‘but I thought I 
should like to see you and—and Tarleton again, 
before I made up my mind what I would do.” 

He sat down like a weary man in the nearest 
chair, and rested his thin hands upon the arms of the 
seat. Hope, as yet unnoticed, unwilling to make a 
third in a meeting where painful subjects must 
necessarily be brought forward, was stealing gently 
out of the room, when Mrs. Ashworth stopped her. 
‘Stay, my dear, you came to me when you thought 
I was sad and lonely, do not run away now that I 
am happy. ‘This is Hope Wallis, Piers; your 
mother’s faithful consoler and frequent companion. 
Small as she is, she must have grown a little since 
you saw her last; she was then a child.” As Mrs. 
Ashworth spoke, Hope, relinquishing her attempt at 
escaping, came forward readily aud held out her 
hand. It was tiny, well-shaped, and very brown—a 
great contrast to the thin white fingers of the invalid. 
Captain Ashworth stirred slowly, and _half-raised 
himself as he touched the proffered hand. ‘The con- 
tact, slight as it was, sent a cold chill through her 
frame. Scarcely knowing why, she was yet conscious 
of a painful straining against disappointment. She 
had not aspired to be Captain Ashworth’s friend as 
well as his mother’s, nor expected to hold a high 
place in his estimation, for she thought little of her 


own value; but, improbable as it was, in the half | 


instant that their hands met, she received the silent 
assurance of an antipathy on his part she was far 
from expecting, and did not at first know how to ex- 
plain. And this was the end of the hero-worship of 
her girlhood. This was the kind, generous play- 
mate of her childhood, whose interests her faithful 
spirit had not only taken to heart, but done her best 
to serve. Notwithstanding a pang or two of mortifi- 
cation and regret, Hope bore herself bravely and 
with no lack of dignity during the repast that fol- 
lowed. The few remarks she made were addressed 
to Mrs. Ashworth, and she preserved her quiet, even 
tone, though Piers, observing the strict silence of an 
uninterested person, took that opportunity of exa- 
mining her better, by raising his head so as to watch 
her from under his shade. As soon as the modest 
dinner was over, Hope, rising from table, said she 
would join the party at the manor. 

“And amuse yourself a little, I trust,’’ answered 
Mrs. Ashworth; and then, by way of explanation to 
her son, she added, ‘“‘ Ray gives a skating party 
to-day, from which Hope has stolen away to come to 
me. She is my best friend here, and a very good 
little creature.” 

Mrs. Ashworth’s praise of Hope to her son in her 
absence was but natural; she was fond of her, and 
little suspected how innocently she was deepening an 
impression against her. Already prejudiced and 
offended by Clarice’s recommendation of Miss 
Wallis as a substitute for herself, he was annoyed 
at finding her installed at ‘‘ The Bower” an intimate 
and privileged favourite. What he had seen of her 
under cover of his shade had not improved his 
temper. The queenly beauty of Clarice yet en- 
thralled his memory; how could he, who had known 
and felt that powerful spell, regard with less than 
aversion that little brown cipher, who had not found 
a word to say to him? He forgot the repulsive 
character of his own bearing. Yet that uninterest- 
ing, insignificant child was judged a suitable wife for 
him. ‘Half blind and poor as I am, I want no 
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maudlin good people about me,” he thought, nursing 
his moroseness into wrath. The spoken words were 
even harsher, and perceptibly distressed his mother. 
Hope meanwhile, thinking she understood in part 
the cause of Piers’ displeasure, tried to excuse him. 
‘‘T am the cousin of Clarice, how can he feel kindly 
towards me?” said she to herself. However, she 
thought it right for her to go away; mother and 
son would naturally like to be together after so long 
a separation—marked, too, by such important events. 
She put on her hat and went downstairs, doubting 
whether to go off at once without saying good-bye, or 
to enter the room again and fetch her gloves, which 
she knew were on the table close to the door. It 
was ajar, and that decided her. She pushed it open 
and reached out her hand to take the gloves. Mrs. 
Ashworth and her son stood together near the window 
with their backs towards her. The former was just 
concluding some observation she did not hear; 
unhappily, she was not fortunate enough to lose 
Captain Ashworth’s answer. 

‘Well, hope you will not encourage that little 
plain thing to be coming to ‘The Bower’ while I 
am with you; I wish to be with you alone.” 

Quickly withdrawing her outstretched hand, Hope 
retired softly on tiptoe to the back part of the house, 
where Nancy was taking her mid-day meal. 

‘ Don’t get up, Nancy, I want to steal away unseon, 
so as not to disturb the captain and his mother.” 

Nancy nodded, and was going on eating, when she 
suddenly cried out, 

‘What is the matter? why, you do look red and 
scared like!” 

By this timo Hope was on the threshold. With a 
“hush,” and a finger on her lips in token that Nancy 
was not to say she was gone, she went out into the 
garden, and by an unused path into the road, unseen 
from the window where Mrs. Ashworth stood. 

Rochefoucauld knew humanity well, even to tho 
intricate windings of a multitude of little weaknesses. 
Some of his sayings shock too much to be spoken 
broadly, though the germ of truth from whence they 
spring cannot altogether be denied. But many a 
fine sarcasm, from which a useful lesson may be 
learnt, lies behind some of his phrases equally true 
and less biting. ‘Il n’y a point homme, quelque 
mérite quwil ait, qui ne fit trés mortifié s’il savait tout 
ce que l’on pense de lui.” 

Though professing to dislike insincerity and hollow- 
ness, many shrink from what are termed ‘naked 
truths,” preferring to have them draped, or at least 
veiled by some gossamer fabric from the social web of 
courtesy. Hope, pursuing her way homewards, was 
smarting from one of those abrupt, harsh revelations, 
which had nothing whatever to soften them. ‘* Don’t 
encourage that little plain thing!” Scolded at 
home for her careless attire and general indifference 
to her personal appearance, she was supposed to 
have no vanity, and this, a defect in her mother’s 
eyes, was often deplored by her as a disadvantage. 
Perhaps Mrs. Fellowes would have felt some secret 
satisfaction, and have entertained somo hope of her 
improvement in those minor things to which she 
attached so much importance, could she have seen 
the young girl as she then was—her eyes dull, and 
her heart throbbing with a mortification never before 
experienced. Hitherto she had paid little attention 


to her mother’s strictures upon her untidy ways; she 
thought her too particular, and that to care about her 
appearance would be frivolous, 
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tion given by Clarice and Nina to the cultivation of 
their beauty, and whatever might set it off to the 
best advantage, she despised, and thought well of 
herself for doing so. But the shock she had just 
received—for it was a shock—made her for the first 
time doubt the superiority of her judgment over 
theirs. Captain Ashworth had spoken of her con- 
temptuously as a plain little thing, and virtually 
forbidden her presence at ‘“‘The Bower” whilst he 
was there. 

‘¢ And I was dressed carefully to-day—in my best,” 
thought Hope, her young face relaxing into a smile 
as the comic side of the incident appealed to her 
natural humour. 

Soon after Hope left ‘The Bower,” Captain 
Ashworth was proceeding in the direction of the 
manor, choosing the least frequented paths across 
the fields instead of the road, the féte favouring his 
wish to be unrecognised. The few villagers whom 
he met, taking him for one of the invited guests, 
many of whom were strangers, passed him with 
scarcely a glance. Keeping behind the trees as 
much as possible on reaching the park, he picked his 
way towards the water, and took up his station under 
a large oak, whose broad trunk concealed him from 
general observation. Removing his shade to see as 
much as he could, the first figures that met his clear 
sight were Ray and Clarice, who had just come out 
of the house. Something was evidently forgotten, for 
Clarice suddenly put one hand to her throat, the other 
on Ray’s arm. A word or two passed, and Ray ran 
back to the house, soon returning with a piece of fur, 
which the lady held out her hand to receive. The 
fur was kept back, and a short parley ensued, and 
then Clarice, raising her head, permitted him to 
fasten it round her neck. ‘Through the still air 
their voices penetrated to the spot where Piers was 
standing; they sounded clear, and rang with the 
joyous intonation that belongs especially to youth. No 
one noticed the tall, closely enveloped figure under 
the tree, straining his ears and aching eyes to obtain 
some certain confirmation of what Robin had darkly 
hinted as part of the village gossip that had reached 
him. Could it betrue? Piers’s features were harden- 
ing into rigidity, and the muscles of his mouth 
twitched painfully under the shadowing moustache. 
One of those shocks which the character is either the 
better or the worse for undergoing was shaking 
away his trust in others, and stripping life of the 
pleasant delusions which, in greater or less degree, 
gild youth’s morning hours, before, like Piers, they 
exclaim that ‘‘ Friendship is but a name,” and 
‘* Love the fair one’s jest.” 

‘‘ She is happy, careless, with no regretful thoughts 
of me. Be it so,’’ he murmured, after a sharp scrutiny 
of the two, during which he watched every move- 
ment, while listening eagerly to sounds which, though 
they formed no words, had a bitter meaning to him. 

Arrived at the water’s brink, Clarice sat down, and 
Ray fastened on her skates, then his own, and taking 
her by the hand, led her into the midst of the 
skaters. They separated, and met, circled round, 
together and apart, executing figures in concert, 
which elicited general applause. The two appeared 
acting a sort of play. With queenly dignity Clarice 
turned away, as if rejecting the homage of her 
admirer, pantomimically offered. Soon capriciously 
relenting, she receives it with smiling condescension, 
and the happy pair skate off again hand in hand. 
For the other guests and their clever evolutions 





Captain Ashworth had neither eye nor thought; his 
attention was wholly fixed upon one—not in admira- 
tion of her grace or skill, but to wonder what moods 
and feelings were most consonant to the nature of 
that beautiful being, and if her love was bought by 


wealth and prosperity. Very handsome she was; he‘ 


knew no one to equal her in fairness or brilliancy, 
and now there was something dazzling in the bright- 
ness of her face, glowing and sparkling with excite- 
ment and joy. 

With straining eyes Piers watched every movement 
of his fair torturer. He was compelled to rest his weak 
frame against the tree for support, and yet unwilling 
to tear himself away. And soon the passion in his 
heart rose and rose until it resembled a frenzy of 
wrath rather than the reflections of a sober man. 
‘They say her eye is towards the manor. Should 
she ever become its mistress—if Ray, treacherous and 
dishonourable, has been working to take her from 
me—may his life have the bitterness, the loneliness of 
mine!” Oaptain Ashworth was beside himself. The 
look of eager admiration on the face of Ray, of 
triumphant happiness on that of his late betrothed, 
maddened him. Not a fault, not a failing brought 
against him; simply and solely a misfortune—an 
affliction which would move true womanhood to 
tenderness and pity, had steeled this woman’s heart. 
‘‘And I regret her,” he thought, with something 
approaching to self-scorn. ‘‘Oh, Ray, Ray! to think 
that you, of all men, should be the viper to sting and 
destroy me!” Piers turned sadly away, afraid 
of being noticed as the guests were diminishing in 
number. Some, having far to go, were leaving 
early ; several of his former friends were there who 
had only obtained from him a passing glance. Two 
individyals only were able to arrest his attention at 
the present time, and for all others he was equally 
indifferent, except, perhaps, Hope, whose presence 
would have been more than indifferent, as it would 
have increased the dislike he had already conceived 
for her. With haughty contempt, far deeper than so 
simple a circumstance warranted, he resented the 
recommendation Clarice had made. It jarred him, 
it mortified him, and prepared him to be displeased 
with every one who praised her. Poor little Hope! 
she had been staunch to his interests, and was 
doomed to receive injustice in return. 

Captain Ashworth might have no claim to be called 
a good man, not even in the broad sense in which it 
is often used, but he was considered manly and noble 
—that is, he would scorn to oppress the weak, or to 
depart in any degree from the code of honour he 
acknowledged. He was a good companion and a 
man of ability, likely to succeed in his undertakings 
from the energy he carried into them. Buoyed up at 
first by a courage that did him honour, he bore his 
misfortune like a hero. Friends were looking on 
and testifying a sympathy he could accept. Another 
spirit ruled him now. Stung in his affections, 
deluded in his hopes, mortified in his trust, he no 
longer cared for companionship nor kindness; even 
his mother’s gentle presence failed to soothe his 
embittered feelings or to diminish the sullen resent- 
ment he was cherishing. 

That evening he sat silent by the fire, abstractedly 
regarding its flickering light, taking no notice of her 
kind, loving words, and only moodily answering her 
questions in monosyllables. At length he roused 
himself, saying : 

‘Mother, you believe in an overruling Providence, 
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Why am I afflicted and disappointed, while others, 
not more deserving, are favoured and happy?” 

Mrs, Ashworth Siew that her son was in a mood 
that no arguments would reach, and least of all 
those that were applicable to his case. To an angry 
man, irritated by a sense of injustice, as Piers 
viewed his situation, the reasoning that would have 
touched a disciplined mind would have no weight. 

“That question is best answered at the end of 
life,” she replied, gravely ; ‘“‘ we will not talk of it 
now. Our trials have not been without alleviation, 
Piers. We must be thankful you were not killed.” 

‘‘ Better for me if I had been.” 

‘** And how for your mother ?” 

‘‘T shall never be of any use to her nor to any 
one,”’ he growled out, in a surly, discontented manner. 

‘But you have not told me why these inequalities 
are permitted—why I am singled out for misfortunes,” 
said Piers, throwing himself back in his chair with 
manifest impatience. 

He uttered other words of vehement complaint, and 
then informed his mother of his intention to return to 
town the following morning. 

Mrs. Ashworth offered no opposition. She knew 
where he had been in the afternoon, and had no 
difficulty in divining what he had seen, for village 
gossip coupling Clarice’s name with that of Ray had 
already reached her. Hard as it was to part so soon 
after so long an absence, she thought it best to let 
him go. Having come to Tarleton once, he might 
come again. For the cure of his spirit as well as 
his bodily health she trusted to time. <A great 
wrench had taken place in his life, a sudden tearing 
away of the cherished expectations of his manhood ; 
whilst every fibre was lacerated, and nerve aching, it 
was not the moment to press either counsel or sym- 
pathy. All she could do was to follow his lead, and 
acquiesce as much as possible in his wishes and 
plans. Since it was his desire to establish himself in 
town, Mrs. Ashworth must perforce approve. He 
would not be far from her, and he would be near the 
oculist he had been recommended to consult. Above 
all, amid the busy scenes which must pass before 
him in London, he would be gradually drawn out of 
himself, and brought more in contact with the 
interests of life, the springs of which she hoped 
would, after a time, recover their elasticity. 





THE ROYAL LIBRARY, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Sag are two royal libraries in the British 
Museum:—1. The “Old Royal Library” was 
the library of the kings of England, accumulated in 
various reigns. It was presented to the nation by 
George m1, in 1757. It consisted of about 10,000 
printed books, and 2,000 mss. The printed books 
were incorporated among those of the general 
library of the Museum. The mss. are still kept en 
bloc in the department of mss. 2. ‘‘The King’s 
Library” was formed by George 111, who on coming 
to the throne carried out the project of collecting a 
library to replace that given away by George 11. 
It contains about 65,000 volumes of printed books, 
besides a fine collection of maps, and some 8,000 
a. and a small collection of mss. This fine 
ibrary was presented to the trustees of the British 
Museum by George Iv, in 1823, and is now placed in 
the handsome room known as the ‘‘ King’s Library,” 
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which forms the eastern side of the Museum ground- 
floor, and which was built especially to receive the 
collection in 1823-28. 

Books from the Royal Library are obtainable by 
readers in the reading-room in the ordinary way ; the 
only restriction being that, as most of the volumes 
are handsomely bound, it is expected that copies of 
works from the general library should be first asked 
for. 

There is a special catalogue of the ‘King’s 
Library.” George m1 also presented, in 1763, the 
Thomason collection of pamphlets of the time of the 
Civil Wars and Commonwealth, consisting of 32,000 
articles bound in some 2,000 volumes. There are no 
special officers or librarian for this library. All 
printed books are in charge of the ‘‘ Printed Books 
Department”’ of the Museum. 

This library of George 11, commonly known as 
‘‘the King’s Library,”’ is deposited in a magnificent 
hall, 300 feet long, and sixty-five feet wide in the 
centre, where are four Corinthian columns of 
polished Peterhead granite, twenty-five feet high, 
with Derbyshire alabaster capitals. The door-cases 
are marble, and the doors oak, overlaid with bronze. 

The library is rich in early editions of the classics, 
books from Caxton’s press, transactions of learned 
societies, and in historical and geographical works 
in different languages. The collection of maps is 
one of the finest in the world. 

The volumes are in general in the best possible 
condition, and, in very frequent instances, of the 
most superb description, being vellum or large-paper 
copies; the whole forming a monument worthy the 
judgment, the taste, and the liberal mind of the 
royal founder, and also of the munificence of his 
late Majesty, King George 1v, who, by the following 
letter addressed to the late Lord Liverpool, pre- 
sented this library to the British nation :— 

‘“‘ Pavilion, Brighton, Jan. 15, 1823. 
‘Dear Lord Liverpool, 

‘‘The king, my late revered and excellent father, 
having formed, during along series of years, a most 
valuable and extensive library, I have resolved to 
present this collection to the British nation. | 

‘Whilst I have the satisfaction by this means of 
advancing the literature of my country, I also feel 
that Iam paying a just tribute to the memory of a 
parent whose life was adorned with every public and 
private virtue. 

‘“‘T desire to add that I have great pleasure, my 
lord, in making this communication through you. 

‘Believe me, with great regard, your sincere 
friend, G. R. 

‘‘The Earl of Liverpool, x.a., ete., etc., ete.” 

Mr. Charles Greville in his Memoirs gives a very 
different account of the alleged ‘‘ munificence” of the 
King in the disposal of his father’s library. ‘‘The 
King,” says the Clerk of the Council, ‘ conceives 
that the whole of the late king’s property devolves 
upon him personally, and not upon the Crown, and 
he has consequently appropriated to himself the 
whole of the money and jewels. He has spent the 
money, and takes the jewels as his own private pro- 
perty. . . . The King had even a design of sell- 
ing the library collected by the late king, but this he 
was obliged to abandon, for the Ministers and the 
Royal Family must have interfered to oppose so 
scandalous a transaction. It was therefore presented 
to the British Museum ” (vol. i. p. 65). 

The following excellent instructions for the forma- 
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tion of this library were communicated by Dr. 
Johnson to Sir Trancis Barnard, Librarian to 
George 11, when about to undertake a journey to 
the Continent to make collections of books for the 
library :— 

‘‘ May 28, 1768. 

‘¢ Sir,—It is natural for a scholar to interest him- 
self in an expedition undertaken, like yours, for the 
importation of literature; and therefore, though 
having never travelled myself, I am very little quali- 
fied to give advice to a traveller, yet, that 1 may 
not seem inattentive to a design so worthy of regard, 
I will try whether the present state of my health will 
suffer me to lay before you what observation or 
report have suggested to me that may direct your 
inquiries or facilitate your success. Things of which 
the mere rarity makes the value, and which are 
prized at a high rate by a wantonness rather than by 
use, are always passing from poorer to richer coun- 
tries, and therefore, though Germany and Italy were 
principally productive of typographical curiosities, I 
do not much imagine that they are now to be found 
there in great abundance. An eagerness for scarce 
books and early editions, which prevailed among the 
English about half a century ago, filled our shops 
with all the splendour and nicety of literature ; and 
when the Harleian Catalogue was published, many 
of the books were bought for the library of the King 
of France. 

‘‘L believe, however, that by the diligence with 
which you have enlarged the library under your care, 
the present stock is so nearly exhausted, that till new 
purchases supply the booksellers with new stores you 
will not be able to do much more than glean up 
single books, as accident shall produce them. This, 
therefore, is the time for visiting the Continent. 





‘‘ What addition you can hope to make by ran- | 


sacking other countries we will now consider. 
English literature you will not seek in any place 
but in England. Classical learning is diffused every- 
where, and is not, except by accident, more copious 
in one part of the polite world than in another. But 
every country has literature of its own, which may 
be best gathered in its native soil. 
the learned ave influenced by forms of government 
and modes of religion, and therefore those books are 
necessary and common in some places, which, where 
different opinions or different manners prevail, are of 
little use, and for that reason rarely to be found. 
“Thus, in Italy you may expect to meet with 
canonists and scholastic divines, in Germany with 
writers on the feudal laws, and in Holland with 
civilians. ‘The schoolmen and canonists must not be 
neglected, for they are useful to many purposes, nor 
too anxiously sought, for their influence among us is 
much lessened by the Reformation. Of the canonists, 
at least, a few eminent writers may be sufficient. 
The schoolmen are of more general value. But the 
feudal and civil law I cannot but wish to see com- 
plete. ‘Lhe feudal constitution is the original of the 
law of property over all the civilised part of Europe, 
and the civil law, as it is generally understood to 
include the law of nations, may be called with great 
propriety a regal study. Of these books, which 
have been often published and diversified by various 
modes of impression, a royal library should have at 
least the most curious edition, the most splendid, and 
the most useful. The most curious edition is com- 
monly the first, and the most useful may be expected 
among the last; thus, of Tully’s ‘ Offices,’ the edition 


The studies of | 


of Fust is the most curious, and that of Groevius 
the most useful. The most splendid the eye will 
discern. With the old printers you aro now become 
well acquainted; if you can find any collection of 
their productions to be sold you will undoubtedly 
buy it. But this can scarcely be hoped; and you 
must catch up single volumes where you can find 
them. In every place things often occur where they 
are least expected. I was shown a Welsh grammar 
written in Welsh and printed at Milan, I believe, 
before any grammar of that language had been 
printed here. 

“Of purchasing entire libraries, I know not whe- 
ther the inconvenience may not on the whole over- 
balance the advantage. Of libraries connected with 
general views, one will have many books in common 
with another. When you have bought two collec- 
tions you will find that you have bought many books 
twice over, and many in each which you have left at 
home, and therefore did not want; and when you 
have selected a small number, you will have the rest 
to sell at a great loss, or to transport hither at, per- 
haps, a greater. It will generally be more commo- 
dious to buy the few that you want at a price 
somewhat advanced, than to encumber yourself with 
useless books. But libraries collected for particular 
studies will be very valuable acquisitions. The col- 
lection of an eminent civilian, feudist, or mathema- 
tician will perhaps have very few superfluities. 
Topography or local history prevails much in many 
parts of the Continent. I havo been told that 
scarcely a village of Italy wants its historian. These 
books may be generally neglected, but some will 
deserve attention by the celebrity of the place, the 


| eminence of the authors, or the beauty of the sculp- 
| tures. 


Sculpture has always been moro cultivated 
among other nations than among us. ‘The old art of 
cutting on wood, which decorated the books of 
ancient impression, was never carried here to any 
excellence, and the practice of engraving on copper 
which succeeded has never been much employed 
among us in adorning books. The old books with 
wooden cuts are to be diligently sought; the designs 
were often made by great masters, and the prints 


| are such as cannot be made by any artist now living. 





It will be of great use to collect in every place maps 
of the adjacent country, and plans of towns, buildings, 
and gardens. By this care you will form a more 
valuable body of geography than can otherwise be 
had. Many countries have been very exactly sur- 
veyed, but it must not be expected that the exactness 
of actual mensuration will be preserved when the 
maps are reduced by a contracted scale, and incor- 
porated into a general system. 

“The King of Sardinia’s Italian dominions are 
not large, yet the maps made of them in the reign of 
Victor fill two folios. . . . 

‘In the purchase of old books, let me recommend 
to you to inquire with great caution, whether they 
are perfect. In the first edition, the loss of a leaf 
is not easily observed. You remember how near we 
both were to purchasing a mutilated missal at a high 
rice. 

‘All this, perhaps, you know already, and there- 
fore my letter may bo of no use. Iam, however, 
desirous to show you that I wish prosperity to your 
undertaking. One advice more I will give, of more 
importance than all the rest, of which I therefore 
hope you will have still lessneed. You are going 


into a part of the world divided, as ‘it is said, 
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between bigotry and atheism; such representations 
are always hyperbolical, but there is certainly enough 
of both to alarm any mind solicitous for piety and 
truth; let not the contempt of superstition precipitate 
you into infidelity, or the horror of infidelity ensnare 
you in superstition. 

‘“‘T sincerely wish you successful and happy, for I 
am, sir, ete., etc., Sam. Johnson.” 

It was for the formation of the library at the 
Queen’s House that these judicious and affectionate 
advices were given; and it was in these splendid 
rooms, and amidst that noble collection, that there 
occurred a memorable incident in the life of Dr. 
Johnson, of which his enthusiastic biographer 
Boswell has not failed to avail himself to the 
utmost. This was an interview sought by King 
George 111 with the great writer and lexicographer, in 
which the King expressed his opinions on a variety 
of subjects. 

In lebruary, 1767, says Boswell, there happened 
. one of the most remarkable incidents of Johnson’s 
life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and 
which he loved to relate with all its circumstances, 
when requested by his friends. This was his being 
honoured by a private conversation with his Majesty, 
in the library at the Queen’s House. He had 
frequently visited those splendid rooms and noble 
collection of books, which he used to say was more 
numerous and curious than he supposed any person 
could have made in the time which the King had 
employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, took care 
that he should have every accommodation that could 
contribute to his ease and convenience, while in- 
dulging his literary taste in that place; so that he 
had here a very agreeable resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occa- 
sional visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he 
should be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the 
library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson 
did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed 
quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apart- 
ment where the King was, and, in obedience to his 
Majesty’s commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was then in the library. His Majesty said he was 
at leisure, and would go to him; upon which 
Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood on 
the King’s table, and lighted his Majesty through a 
suite of rooms, till they came to a private door into 
the library, of which his Majesty had the key. 
Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily 
to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, 
and whispered him, ‘Sir, here is the King.” John- 
son started up, and stood still. His Majesty ap- 
proached him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing that he under- 
stood he came sometimes to the library; and then 
mentioning his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond 
of going thither. To which Johnson answered that 
he was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, 
but was likewise glad to come back again. The 
King then asked him what they were doing at 
Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much com- 
mend their diligence, but that in some respects they 
were mended, for they had put their press under 
better regulations, and were at that time printing 
Polybius. He was then asked whether there were 
better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He an- 
swered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than 
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any they had at Cambridge; at the same .time 
adding, ‘‘I hope, whether we have moro books or 
not than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as 
good use of them as they do.” Being asked whether 
All Souls or Christ Church library was tho largest, 
he answered, “ All Souls library is the largest wo 
have, except the Bodleian.” ‘ Ay,” said the King, 
‘that is the public library.” 

His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any- 
thing. He answered he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. Tho King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue his 
labours, then said, ‘‘I do not think you borrow 
much from anybody.” Johnson said he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer. ‘I 
should have thought so too,” said the King, ‘if you 
had not written so well.”” Johnson observed to me, 
upon this, that “‘No man could havo paid a hand- 
somer compliment; and it was fit for a king to pay. 
It was decisive.” When asked by another friend, 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, ‘No, 
sir. When the King had said it, it was to be 
so. It was not for me to. bandy civilities with my 
Sovereign.”” Perhaps no man who had spent his 
whole life in courts could have shown a more nico 
and dignified sense of true politeness than Johnson 
did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he sup- 
posed he must have read a great deal, Johnson 
answered that he thought more than he read; that 
he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, 
but having fallen into ill-health, he had not been 
able to read much, compared with others: for 
instance, he said he had not read much, compared 
with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King said, 
that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such 
general knowledge that you could scarce talk with 
him on any subject on which he was not qualified 
to speak; and that his learning resembled Garrick’s 
acting, in its universality. His Majesty then 
talked of the contreversy between Warburton and 
Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and asked 
Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson answered, 
‘Warburton has most general, most scholastic learn- 
ing; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not 
know which of them calls names best.” The King 
was pleased to say he was of the same opinion; 
adding, ‘‘ You do not think, then, Dr. Johnson, that 
there was much argument in the case ?”’ Johnson said 
he did not think there was. ‘‘ Why, truly,” said the 
King, ‘‘ when once it comes to calling names, argu- 
ment is pretty well at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what ho thought of 
Lord Lyttelton’s history, which was then just pub- 
lished. Johnson said he thought his sty!e pretty 
good, but that he had blamed Henry 1m rather too 
much. ‘‘ Why,’ said the King, ‘‘they seldom do 
these things by halves.” ‘No, sir,” answered 
Johnson, “not to kings.” But fearing to be mis- 
understood, he proceeded to explain himself; and 
immediately subjoined, ‘‘ That for those who spoke 
worse of kings than they deserved, he could find 
no excuse; but that he could more easily con- 
ceive how some might speak better of them than 
they deserved without any ill intention; for, as 
kings have much in their power to give, those who 
were favoured by them would frequently, from 
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gratitude, exaggerate their praises: and as this 
proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly ex- 
cusable, as far as error could be excusable.” 

The King then talked of literary journals, men- 
tioned particularly the ‘“‘Journal des Savans,’’ and 
asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson said 
it was formerly very well done, and gave some 
account of the persons who began it and carried it 
on for some years; enlarging, at the same time, on 
the nature and use of such works. The King 
asked him if it was well done now. Johnson 
answered he had no reason to think that it was. 
The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except 
the “Monthly” and “Critical Reviews;” and on 
being answered there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best. Johnson an- 
swered that the ‘‘ Monthly Review” was done with 
most care, the ‘‘ Critical” upon the best principles ; 
adding that the authors of the ‘‘ Monthly Review ” 
were enemies to the Church. This the King said he 
was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the ‘‘ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,” when Johnson observed that they 
had now a better method of arranging their mate- 
rials than formerly. ‘‘Ay,” said the King, ‘they 
are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that;” for his 
Majesty had heard and remembered the circumstance, 
which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary 
biography of this country ably executed, and pro- 
posed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson 
signified his readiness to comply with his Majesty’s 
wishes. 

During the whole of this interview Johnson talked 
to his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his 
firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never 
in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the 
levee and in the drawing-room. After the King 
withdrew, Johnson showed himself highly pleased 
with his Majesty’s conversation and gracious be- 
haviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, “Sir, they may 
talk of the King as they will, but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.” And he afterwards 
observed to Mr. Langton, ‘‘Sir, his manners are 
those of as fine a gentleman as wo may suppose 
Louis xtv or Charles 11.” 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of John- 
son’s friends was collected round him to hear his 
account of this memorable conversation, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was very 
active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
‘‘Come now, sir, this is an interesting matter; do 
favour us with it.” Johnson, with great good- 
humour, complied. 

He told them, ‘‘I found his Majesty wished I 
should talk, and I made it my business to talk. I 
find it does a man good to be talked to by his 
Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a 
passion ”” Here some question interrupted him, 
which is to be regretted. 





It appears that the queen took an active part 
in the formation of the Royal Library; for in the 
presence of Fanny Burney she gave an important 
lesson on the economy with which a collection may 
be formed. Like Queen Caroline of a former reign, 
Queen Charlotte was a frugal queen, and thus expressed 
herself: ‘‘ I picked the book up on a stall,” said the 
queen. ‘Oh, it is amazing what good books there 
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are on stalls!”” A lady present, who seoms to have 
understood that her majesty was in the habit of 
exploring the booths of Moorfields and Holywell 
Street in person, could not suppress an exclamation 
of surprise. ‘ Why,” said the queen, ‘I don’t pick 
them up myself. But I have a servant very clever ; 
and if they are not to be had at the bookseller’s, they 
are not for me more than for another.’”’ Such was 
the magnificent manner in which the greatest lady 
in the land encouraged literature. 


The present Royal Library at Windsor Castle is 
entirely of modern creation. The ancient collection 
of mss. was deposited in the British Museum by 
George 11, and the vast library of the same king 
was presented, as we have narrated, to the nation by 
his successor. When this transfer was made, the 
fine art collections and a few of the more valuable 
books were retained: among these latter being the 
then unique Vellum Caxton, and the Mentz Psalter 
of 1457. These with the prints and drawings 
formed the nucleus of the present collection, which 
now amounts to from 60,000 to 70,000 volumes. 

As the art collections, comprising the well-known 
Holbein drawings, the original sketches of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other 
masters, are so important, special attention has 
always been paid to render the collection of books on 
art as comprehensive and perfect as possible. These, 
with the prints and drawings, are kept separate in 
two lower rooms, and have a separate catalogue. 

The books on other subjects ovcupy a series of 
rooms extending from the room known as the 
Zucharelli room, on the north side of the Castle, 
overlooking the terrace, to the Norman Gate—com- 
the whole of one floor of Henry the Seventh’s 

uilding, and Queen Elizabeth’s gallery. 

The collections of historical and topographical 
works are of great value, and other classes of litera- 
ture are well represented. 

Many interesting objects are exhibited in glazed 
cases in the galleries, many of them interesting not 
only from their rarity, but their historical interest. 
Such are the exquisite book of Hours of Clemen- 
tina Sobieski; the Koran of Tippoo Sahib; 
Charles the First’s Shakespeare—the folio of 1632; 
and a small but choice collection of Oriental mss. 

These collections are not open to the public, but 
every assistance has been given by successive libra- 
rians to those whose tastes and literary pursuits 
make them desirous to obtain permission to inspect 
them. 


Pooking Hack. 


Co“ pacing through the echoing room, 
Where hung the portraits of my race, 

Stern warriors with the peakéd face, 

And ladies bright with beauty’s bloom, 


Warm through me thrills th’ ancestral pride, 
Born of descent and lineage fair, 

Of courage firm and beauty rare, 

The pride that will not be denied. 


Oh warriors, statesmen, leal and true! 
Oh matrons, maidens, fair to see! 
F’en my old blood flows fast and free 





The while I stand and gaze on you. 
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And see! the last of all the line 

That hangs upon the oaken wall, 

So young and fair, and lithe and tall, 
In life’s fresh morning; aye, ’tis mine. 


Lo! Memory comes, and on her track 
Brings visions of the olden time, 

When I was young and in my prime. 
Ah me! the joys of “looking back!” 
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The years between are thin as air, 
The love and light of youth stand out 
With golden sheen, and put to rout 
The troubled sense of present care. 


Oh blessed gift of Heaven, whose power 
To age brings back, with all its bloom, 
The bygone youth from out the tomb 

Of years, to cheer l'fe’s evening hour. 


G.C. dD, 

















SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


are glad to present to our readers an accurate xeport of the address by Professor Pritchard at 


[ E 
W the Church Congress at Brighton. 


To some unlearned persons not well acquainted with the 


real facts of the case, the loud and confident assertions sometimes made as to the opposition of science to 
revealed religion, may have eaused a feeling of perplexity. The perusal of this paper by the Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, a man in the foremost rank‘in physical and mathematical science, will 
have a reassuring influence, and will show that the opposition to Christianity and to revealed truth is only 


from ‘‘ science falsely so-called.’’} 


According to the latest and most authoritative 
statement of the new philosophy, it is asserted with 
considerable confidence: 1. That the potential 
of all things terrestrial, including man with all his 
powers, intellectual and moral, the potential of our 
very selves, for instance in this assombly, was origi- 
nally contained in the atoms ef ene of those nebulous 
patches of light, thousands ef which are brought 
within the ken of the modern telescope. How this 
potential got there is not stated, 2. That the pre- 
sent state of things has been bronght about, not by 
the subsequent intervention of amy Supreme Cause or 
Governor of all thirgs, but through the natural 
interaction of these atoms or atomic forces. Combi- 
nations and recombinations throughout unnumbered 
ages have ensued, and the fittest have survived. Of 
living organisms the powers have descended by in- 
heritanee, have then been modified by their environ- 
ments, and again the fittest have survived. This, 
succinetly, is said to be the origin of man by evolu- 
tion. 8. It is asserted that throughout nature there 
are no certain tokens of design: wonderful adapta- 
tions are by no means denied ; but they are referred 
to the influence of successive environments and 
natural selection. 4. This philosophy asserts that if 
there be an intelligent hater of en an Abso- 
lute Supreme, he is to us unknowable. 

Such, so far as I understand it, are said to be the 
legitimate philosophical conclusions of the most com- 
plete and refined science of the day. If this be the 
ultimate result of the latest combinations of the 
atoms, and if this be all, then, so far as man is con- 
cerned, this ultimate result is, human life without an 
adequate motive, affections with no object sufficient 
to fill them, hopes of immortality never to be 
realised, aspirations after God and godliness never 
to be attained: thus myriads of myriads of other 
nebule may still be the petentials of delusion, and 
their outcomes the kingdom of despair. 

Now, I am old-fashioned enough not to accept 
any of these postulates of the new philosophy én their 
entirety; there seems to be just a sufficient sub- 
stratum of truth in each of them to render them 
specious, and to some minds attractive; but in their 
entirety I am unable to accept them; not because I 
am a Christian, but because I am a student of nature. 
I know of no more illustrious names in the annals of 
science than those of Newton, Herschel, and Faraday 
(I make no mention, as I could, of the names of the 
living), and their faith in an intelligent Author and 
Governor of all things is a matter of history. Mere 
authority, I well know, neither has nor ought to 
have any ultimate weight in the deductions of 
science; nevertheless, the mention of these great 


names seems the readiest mode of reassuring an 
assembly sueh as this—of reassuring them from the 
very first, after the enunciation of postulates which 
could not fail to shock the ears and sadden the hearts 
of Christian men. 

As to the evolution of man, not so much from a 
zoophyte or a monkey, as rather through zoophytes 
from the interaction of the atomic forces in a nebula; 
if such gan be shown to be the order of nature, that 
is ta say, the will of Him who ordered nature, I bow, 
and thayé po objection to make. For “an intelligent 
Author.ef Nature being supposed, it makes no altera- 
tion in the matter before us whether he acts in 
nature every moment, or at once contrived and 
executed his own part in the oer of the world.” 
These are the words of Bishop Butler, and he gocs 
still further, and adds, in words of a burning signifi- 
cance, ‘‘ If civil magistrates could make the sanctions 
of their laws exeoute themselves, we should be just 
in the same sense under their government then as 
we are now; but in a much higher degree and more 
perfect manner,.”’ 

If creation by evolution avere a very strongly pre- 
sumable fact, I should logieally accept it. With my 
own hands, a quarter ef a century ago, I obtained, 
and any chemist might have obtainod, all the 
elements whieh I found in an egg and in grains of 
wheat, out of a piece of granite and from the air 
which panel dir it, element for element. It has 
been one ef the most astonishing and unexpected 
results of ggoderm science that we can unmistakably 
trace these:-¥ery elements alge in the stars, and partly 
also in the nebule; perhaps all of them when our 
instruments are improved. But no ehemist, with all 
his wonderful.art, has ever yet witnessed the evolu- 
tion of a living thing from these lifeless molecules of 
matter and foree. From what I know, through my 
own specialty, both geometry and experiment, of the 
structure of and the human eye, I do not 
believe that any amount of evolution, extending 
through any amount of time consistent with the 
requirements of our astronomical knowledge, could 
have issued in the production of that most beautiful 
and complicated instrument, the human eye. ‘There 
are too many curved surfaces, too many distances, 
too many densities of the media, each essential to 
the other, too great a facility of ruin by slight dis- 
arrangement, to admit of anything short of the in- 
tervention of an intelligent will at some stage of the 
evolutionary process. The most perfect, and at the 
same time the most difficult, optical contrivance 
known is the powerful achromatic object-glass of a 
microscope; its structure is the long unhoped-for 
result of the ingenuity of many powerful minds; yet 
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in complexity and in perfection it falls infinitely 
below the structure of the eye. Disarrange any one 
of the curvatures of the many surfaces or distances 
or densities of the latter; or worse, disarrange its 
incomprehensible self-adaptive power, the like of 
which is possessed by the handiwork of nothing 
human, and all the opticians in the world could not 
tell you what is the correlative alteration necessary 
to repair it, and still less, to improve it as natural 
selection is presumed to imply. 

But I do not rest my objections to the theory of the 
universal prevalence of creation by natural selection 
without some intervention of an external intelligent 
will solely on any special knowledge of the structure 
of the human eye. Above and beyond all other 
similar arguments, and there are many such, Mr. 
Wallace, who has an equal claim with Mr. Darwin 
to the origination of the theory of evolution, Mr. 
Wallace has made an express exception in the case 
ofman. Jor the creation of man, as he is, he postu- 
lates the necessity of the intervention of an external 
will, and I commend his essay to your special atten- 
tion. Among other arguments, he observes that the 
lowest types of savages are in possession of capacities 
far beyond any use to which they can apply them in 
their present condition, and therefore they could not 
have been evolved from the mere necessities of their 
environments. Prolepsis, anticipation, I may add, 
involves intention and a will. Tor my own part, I 
would carry Ma. Wallace’s remark upon savages 
much further, and apply it to ourselves. We, too, 
possess powers and capacities immeasurably beyond 
the necessities of any merely transitory life. There 
stir within us yearnings irrepressible, longings un- 
utterable, a curiosity unsatisfied and insatiable by 
aught we seo. These appetites, passions, and affec- 
tions come to us, not as Socrates and Plato supposed, 
Lor as Our Own great poet sings, from the dim recol- 
lection of some former state of our being, still less 
from the delusive inheritance of our progenitors; 
they are the indications of something within us, 
akin to something immeasurably beyond us; tokens 
of something attainable yet not hitherto attained; 
signs of a potential fellowship with spirits nobler and 
nore glorious than our own; they are the title-deeds 
ofour presumptive heirship to some brighter world 
than any that has yet been formed among the starry 
spangles of the skies. 

‘* Whether we be young or old, 

Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinity, and only there ; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 

Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be.” 

— Wordsworth. 

_ But our knowledge of these atomic forces so far as 
it at present extends, does not leave us in serious 
doubt as to their origin ; for there is a very strong 
presumptive evidence drawn from the results of the 
most modern scientific investigation that they are 
neither eternal nor the products of evolution. No 
Philosopher of recent times was better acquainted 
aan Sir J. Herschel with the interior mechanism 
nature. From his contemplation of the remark- 
ably constant, definite, and restricted, yet various 
and powerful interactions of these elementary mole- 
cules, he was forced to the conviction that they pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of manufactured articles. 
The expression is memorable, accurate, and graphic ; 
itmay become orie of the “everlasting posséssions of 
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mankind. Professor Maxwell, a man whose mind 
has been trained by the mental discipline of the same 
noble university, arrives at the same conclusion ; 
but as his knowledge has exceeded that of Herschel 
on this point, so he goes further in the same direc- 
tion of thought. ‘No theory of evolution,” he 
says, ‘‘can be formed to account for the similarity of 
the molecules throughout all time, and throughout 
the whole region of the stellar universe, for evolution 
necessarily implies continuous change, and the mole- 
cule is incapable of growth or decay, of generation 
or destruction.” —‘ None of tho processes of nature, 
since the time when nature began, have produced the 
slightest difference in the properties of any mole- 
cule. On the other hand, the exact equality of each 
molecule to all others of the same kind, precludes 
the idea of its being eternal and self-existent. We 
have reached the utmost limits of our thinking 
faculties when we have admitted that because matter 
cannot be eternal and self-existent it must have 
been created. These molecules,’ he adds, ‘ con- 
tinue this day as they were created, perfect in 
number, and measure, and weight, and from the in- 
effaceable characters impressed on them we may 
learn that those aspirations after truth in statement 
and justice in action, which we reckon among our 
noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are 
the essential constituents of the image of Him who 
in the beginning created not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which heaven and earth 
consist.” And this, my friends, this is the true out- 
come of the deepest, the most exact, and the most 
recent science of our age. <A grander utterance has 
not come from the mind of a philosopher since the 
days when Newton concluded his ‘“ Principia” by 
his immortal scholium on the majestic personality of 
the Creator and Lord of the universe. 

I now come to the question of design in nature. 
Our new philosophy admits that throughout nature 
there are found innumerablo instances of wonderful 
adaptations; nevertheless, it is asserted that these 
adaptations are the products of tho actions and 
necessities of the successive environments. It is not 
stated whence came the capacities of the molecules 
for assuming their new arrangements. But it is 
stated that Mr. Darwin, whose mind is said to be 
‘the most deeply stored with the choicest materials 
of the teleologist, rejects teleology, seeking to refer 
these wonders to natural causes.” ‘This is high 
authority, though in science, as I have said, authority 
weighs but little. On the other hand, I know for 
certain that so strong were the convictions of Sir 
John Herschel in the very contrary direction, that one 
of his last acts, very shortly before his removal from 
among us, was to busy himself about a ms. collection 
of all the passages in his writings where he had 
referred to the tokens of an intelligent Will in nature. 
We have also heard the testimony of the geatest 
molecular physicist now living among us. If, then, the 
question of design were to be settled by the weight 
of philosophical authority, the Christian has nothing 
to fear. But in questions such as this, wherein, 
and from whatever causes, the philosophers are said 
to differ, I should prefer to appeal to the common 
and average sense of mankind. : 

I know of no greater intellectual treat than to take 
Mr. Darwin’s charming work on the “ Fertilisation 
of Orchids,” and his equally charming and acute 
monograph on the “Tiythrums,” and repeat, as I 
have repeated, many of the exveriments and obser- 
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vations therein detailed. The effect on my mind was 
an irresistible impulse to uncover and bow my head, 
as being in the immediate presence of the wonderful 

rescience and benevolent contrivance of the Universal 
‘ather. And I think such, also, would be the 
result on the convictions and the emotions of the 
vast majority of average men. I think their verdict 
would be, that no plainer marks of a contriving will 
exist in a steam-engine, or a printing-press, or a tele- 
scope—I am not speaking of the whole end, scope, 
and intention of that Divine will, I am only speaking 
of the marks of its existence. Or again, recurring to 
our ultimate molecules. The great modern advance 
of human knowledge, and especially of the wonder- 
ful applications of this knowledge to the purposes of 
the arts of life, have arisen very much from the 
existence of iron, and coal, and sulphur, and platina, 
and silica upon our planet. Now tell me, what were 
the anterior chances, prior to the existence of nature, 
that when a being like man came, after the 
lapse of ages, upon our earth, he would have found 
stored up for him, and for his development in the 
scale of being, iron and coal, and sulphur, and platina, 
and silica? ‘To tell me that the co-existence of all 
these essentially independent existences might be the 
result of anything short of the intention of a prescient 
will, the evidences of a ‘‘pre-established harmony,” 
would be equivalent to telling me that, after placing 
sufficient letters of the alphabet into a box, there 
might be dredged out of it the dialogues of Plato, 
the dramas of Shakespeare, and the “ Principia” of 
Newton. 

But now comes the inevitable question which all 
along may have been perplexing your minds, as I 
confess it once greatly perplexed my own. How is it 
that men, endowed with nearly equal capacities, and 
possessing nearly equal opportunities, should draw 
such different, not to say such opposite, conclusions on 
subjects which in importance transcend all others, 
and beyond all others tax the reason to the utmost, 
and touch the emotions to the quick? I think that 
one cause of this contrariety of conviction lies in the 
nature of the evidences for Christianity, in the natural 
evidences for the being of a Supreme, and for the 
immortality of the soul. These evidences, from the 
very nature of the case, cannot be mathematical, or 
demonstrative, or scientific; they belong rather to 
that class of evidence which we call probable; to 
that class, be it observed, upon which alone we 
determine the conduct of our lives; for “‘to us pro- 
bability is the guide of life.’ And although these 
probable evidences range greatly in degree, and 
although not any one of them, taken alone and by 
itself, may be sufficient to command entire consent, 
and enforce an absolute conviction, nevertheless, 
when taken altogether, they may—they often do—by 
their consilience from many different and independent 
sources, furnish the mind with the highest moral 
certainty of which it is capable. This we claim to be 
especially the case with Christianity; and in arguing 
the case, this consilience ought never to be forgotten, 
for it is by laying too great stress upon one or two 
of these presumptive evidences alone, and especially 
in conversation, that many a mind has been robbed 
of its peace. ‘‘ For it is easy to show,” says Bishop 


Butler, ‘‘in a short and lively manner, that such and 
such things are liable to objection, that this and 
another thing is of little weight in itself; but im- 
possible to show, in like manner, the united force of 
the whole argument in one view.” 
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Now, it is especially in this region of probab al 

evidence that the bias of the «it Saaies ‘ito well to be frig 
- : - : 4B terms as I 

the judgment. The bias of early education, the stil] Jasmic 
greater bias of a later discipline of the intellectual -_ th 
and moral faculties, the bias of the environment and ery aff 
of party spirit, the bias, we are told, even of a strong bi ov of 
or of a morbid mood. Thus, by the excessive op ch 
exclusive cultivation of any one side of our compler dica titute 
nature, intellectual or ethical, the mind becomes one. ona 
handed—lop-sided. This is the inevitable Nemesis of smilate 
disproportion. In like manner, the exclusive of rt hi 
excessive addiction to mathematical studies has 4 ae and 
tendency to render the mind averse to, or distrustful oak 
of, arguments which are not demonstrative ; excessive = - ff 
addiction to physiology may superinduce an undw ey as 
reliance on the effects of the ‘‘ rhythmic vibrations of al - th 
the brain,”’ or on unquestionably mechanical actions pis ed | 
of the nervous system; experimental philosophy hilosophi 
suggests the arguments of measure and weight, and a are dc 
has been found to match vaccination against prayer. Meanwl 

On the other hand, the theologian is very liable to summarisi 
a strong bias in favour of authority, and to circum. nterpretal 
scribe his views to the conditions of a world not yet pao in 
realised. All these tendencies, unless consciously and Copernicus 
carefully watched, do, and of necessity must, warp yi Churc 
the judgment, and render it more or less incapable of J nderstoos 
a just and impartial decision. This or that line of language « 
probable evidence, when presented to its considera- J jajamantin 
tion, is unduly cast aside; the threads of the of geology 
evidence are rudely snapped one after the other, and J ot we m 
the consilient network of the whole argument is chapters 0 
overlooked. It is in the modern tendency tof pochine h 
specialism of pursuit that the greatest danger is to - 
be feared in regard to the philosophical arguments 
against Christianity; for the evidences of Chris- 
tianity are not special, but varied and co-extensive 
with the whole nature of man and his environments. 
Hence it would be well for the philosopher to take HE ot 
into his laboratory such old-fashioned authors as stitu 
Butler and Paley and Coleridge, and honestly test § nightingal 
in his personal experience the faith which he doubts, § “in the ds 
before ho finally rejects it. Better still would it be ff codes the 
if, in the study of every manse throughout England, J in my patl 
there were found a well-used microscope, and on the J a question: 
lawn a tolerable telescope; and best of all, if those § very consi: 
who possess influence in our national universities f it makes h 
could see their way to the enforcement of a small § is no conce 
modicum of the practical knowledge of common § to my stor 
things on the minds of those who are to go forthand f Isay “| 
do battle with the ignorance and failings of our § I had pic 
population, and to spread light throughout the land. § ring”—w) 
A little knowledge of the ancient elements, fire, air, J the gentle 
earth, and water, would save many a young clergy- § ever carrie 
man from the vanity of ridiculous extremes, and § would inde 
from the surprise of the more wisely and widely § responsibil 
educated among his flock. For, depend upon it, § nothing ¢ 
whatever may be our suspicions or our fears, the J imaginatio 
pursuit of the knowledge of the works of nature will J ortwo in h: 
increase, and increase with an accelerated velocity: | aud the ke 
and if our clergy decline to keep pace with it, and | beone ort 
to direct it into wholesome channels, they and their § has also ¢ 
flocks will be overtaken, though from opposite direc- f Muss Clem 
tions, by the inevitable Nemesis of disproportion. I,J Member o 
for one, believe, not so much in the right, as in the Eeety 0 
duty, of every man to make the best of the faculties § Dut none o 
wherewith his Maker has entrusted him; and I meet bunch ty 
with a grateful and a hopeful thought all those un- fj smooth wi 
expected accessions to our knowledge of God inf No, it y 
nature, which in recent times have come to us in fof it, that 
almost overwhelming abundance. There is no need for reticule 
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tobe frightened at the phantoms raised by such 


Pi terms as matter, and force, and molecules, and pro- 


toplasmic energy, and rhythmic vibrations of the 
prain; there are no real terrors in a philosophy 
which affirms the conceivability that two and two 
might possibly make five; or of that which pre- 
dicates that an infinite number of straight lines 
constitute a finite surface; or in that which denies 
all evidence of a design in nature; or in that which 
assimilates the motives which induce a parent to 
support his offspring, to the pleasures derived from 
wine and music; or in that which boldly asserts the 
unknowableness of the Supreme, and the vanity of 
rayer. Surely, philosophies which involve results 
such as these have no permanent grasp on human 
nature ; they are in themselves suicidal, and in their 
turn, and after their brief day, will, like other such 
philosophies, be refuted or denied by the next comer, 
and are doomed to accomplish the happy despatch 
Meanwhile we have the means of at least partially 
summarising the results of modern discovery on the 
interpretation of the revelation of God’s will con- 
tained in the sacred Scriptures. ‘The discoveries of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler taught the Chris- 
tian Church that the language of the Bible was to be 
understood in the ordinary sense of the ordinary 
language of men, and was not to be strained into an 
adamantine literalness. The subsequent discoveries 
of geology have carried a similar lesson still further, 
anlwe may safely conclude that in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis the great Father of mankind is 
teaching his children as children, and only up to the 
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measure of their capacities and their needs, at and 


about the time of the Revelation. At the same time 
we find that he has endowed them with powers and 
capacities, each and all of which they are bound 
to develop, and thereby to learn more and more of 
his will in nature. Lastly, the course of scientific 
discovery has led to the certainty that the universe 
at large, our own physical frames, and our mental 
and moral constitution, are arranged on a much 
more mechanical principle than had hitherto been 
conceived. The Christian student and the philo- 
sophical divine will be wise to expect a still further 
development of knowledge in the same direction. 
On the other side, we have at length been brought, 
by philosophical conclusions, from the most advanced 
scientific knowledge of the day to the philosophical 
certainty that matter is not eternal, but that from 
the beginning of nature it was endued with very 
wonderful properties by some intelligent will. This 
is the latest and grandest revelation of nature. Here 
we may safely stop. For my own part, a lifetime 
passed in the pursuit and the communication of 
natural knowledge, so far from effacing or obscuring 
the faith in which I was brought up, has served to 
deepen and to render more intelligent the conviction 
that the sacred Scriptures, properly interpreted, are 
to us the Word of God ; that the great Father of all 
has rendered himself knowable to mankind by the 
manifestation for Christ, and that in this knowledge 
consists their higher life; that he has redeemed 
them by the atonement of his Son, and illuminates 
and strengthens all who come to him by his Spirit. 
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i gg other morning, while taking an early con- 
stitutional, I became aware, like Cowper’s 
nightingale, ‘‘of something shining,” not exactly 
“in the dark,” but in the dusky dawning that pre- 
cedes the sunrise, and which something lay directly 
inmy path. I soon possessed myself of what is but 
a questionable treasure, seeing that though it was of 
very considerable value to the owner, and the loss of 
itmakes her poor indeed, the acquisition of it by me 
isno conceivable addition to my store—unless it be 
to my store of regrets, which needed no addition. 

I say ‘“‘her,’’ because it was a bunch of keys that 
I had picked up—‘‘a bunch of keys on a steel 
ring” —which I knew must have belonged to one of 
the gentler sex, because no one of the sterner sex 
ever carries such a bunch of keys about with him, or 
would indeed take charge of it with all the domestic 
responsibilities which the very aspect of it, to say 
nothing of its eloquent jingle, suggests to the 
imagination. Paterfamilias, it is true, carries a key 
ortwo in his pocket—the street-door key, for instance, 
and the key of his strong box or scrutoire, and it may 
be one or two others; and the single-gentleman lodger 
has also a slender peculium of keys; and so has 
Miss Clementina and Master Tom—in short, no 
member of the household capable of possessing 
property need be considered as absolutely keyless ; 
ut none of these could have been the possessor of a 
bunch twenty strong, all of them polished and 
smooth with constant use. 

No, it was the “‘ mother of the house,” I am sure 
of it, that dropped these family jewels from pocket 
or reticule as she was hastening home, perhaps 





having just alighted from the tram-car after a bout 
of shopping. I can see how it happened plainly 
enough: she had just gained the footpath on leaving 
the vehicle; she had displaced the keys unawares 
when settling with the conductor, and they had 
slipped down noiselessly upon the tuft of grass where 
I had found them reposing. I wish with all my 
heart the good lady had them again; and I really 
would give a trifle—nay, more than a trifle—for the 
pleasure of restoring them to her. I have looked 
in the second column of the ‘‘ Times,” and also into 
the other daily papers, as well as into the local 


journals, but no claimant has come forward, and 


here lie the keys, sprawling in irregular radiation 
from the central ring, on my writing-desk. Will any 
one come forward and own them? Who says “a 
bunch of keys’? It would really relieve my feelings 
so much if I could but restore them all to their 
widowed locks. 

Let us have a look at the keys. It is said of our 
great paleontologist, Owen, that, give him but a 
tooth of any old-world monster whatever, he will 
build up the entire animal for you with the utmost 
certainty. I do not pretend to any science or skill 
of that sort; but yet I think that with the keys of a 
household before you, you may be said to have the 
key of the household, and ought to be able to form 
a tolerable idea of it; and the idea I have formed of 
the home to which these keys belong is by no means 
an unpleasant one. I have said the keys are twenty 
in number; I may add that very few of them are of 
the common sort, such as are fitted to ordinary 
locks, while one of them, the largest, is of intricate 
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design, extremely handsome, with a diamond-shaped 
chased handle, and a slender fluted shaft; it is 
probably some centuries old, and belongs, there is 
little doubt, to an antique cabinet of carved Italian 
work, long preserved as an heirloom, and containing 
enshrined within it who knows what memorials of 
past times, of family history, of ups and downs of 
fortune,—and anything else one likes to imagine. 
The key next in size is rather an elaborate article of 
modern make—it may be a genuine Chubb or Hobbs, 
though, not being a connoisseur in keys, I cannot 
take upon me to decide whether it is an original or a 
copy; at all events it is a careful piece of work in 
prime condition, and I see from the shortness of the 
shaft that it belongs to a morticed box lock of the 
latest approved type. I also see by the polished 
surface of the minute indentations of the wards that 
these are not shams, as three-fourths of the wards of 
ordinary house-keys are, and that therefore the lock 
is not easily picked. This, I am pretty sure, is the key 
of the wine-cellar, the loss of which would be doubly 
annoying were it not for the fact, which we may 
take for granted, that there is a duplicate key some- 
where, perhaps in the keeping of Paterfamilias him- 
self, which will be forthcoming when wanted. A 
somewhat similar key, though rather smaller and not 
of so elaborate a kind, while it is friction-polished to 
the uttermost, I take to be the key of the store-closet, 
where all the nice things are kept, in no end of jars, 
bottles, bags, and boxes, along with the reserves of 
materials for the breakfast and tea table, not to 
mention the simpler fluid or solid, half medicinal, 
half cordial, on which hospitable and prudent house- 
keepers set such value. ‘Three or four common-sized 
keys very much alike show plainly that they are 
the ‘“‘open sesame’ to so many chests of drawers ; 
and two, a little larger, have the same relation, there 
is little doubt, to a wardrobe in madam’s dressing- 
room, and a chiffonniére in the parlour. There is one 
very squat key, which has next to no shaft at all, 
and thus proclaims itself to be the key of a portfolio, 
or very likely a series of portfolios, containing, let 
us hope, a tolerably good collection of engravings 
and water-colour drawings, some of the latter the 
production and others the delight of the younger 
members of the family. Then comes a small speci- 
men of a Bramah key, having the barrel slit into 
four sections, and no wards—only a small steel pro- 
jection scarcely bigger than a shot below the slits: 
this appears the most unfortunate loss of all, for it is 
beyond doubt the key of the double bookcase, 
opening probably six or eight locks, every one of a 
kind which defy all attempts to pick them. The 
remainder of the bunch are of too miscellaneous a 
character to be easily guessed at; most of them are 
little keylings of about an inch in length, suggestive 
of tea-caddies, workboxes, writing-cases, jewel-cases, 
dressing-cases, etc., while one of them is evidently 
the key of the little brass padlock by which the 
collar is fastened round the neck of Carlo, the pet 
doggie, and the cleverest of doggies, of course, who, 
had he been with his mistress when the bunch fell 
to the ground, would assuredly have picked it up, 
with jubilant barking and limitless wagging of tail. 

It is dismal to think on what has to be done and 
suffered when the house keys are all suddenly lost. 
Keys are liable to various incidents; sometimes, as 
all housekeepers know to their annoyance, they will 
strike work and refuso to open the door or the 
drawer or the box, humour them as you will; some- 








times, like human subjects, they will turn rusty if 
neglected, and want a good deal of unctuous coaxing 
to restore their good temper. Sometimes they won't 
go into the lock; and sometimes when in they won't 
come out, but obstinately break short off suicidally 
rather than stir. But getting lost isthe worst habit they 
have. What is to be done when they are lost? That 
is the question. In general the fact that keys ars 
irreparably lost is very slowly and reluctantly ad. 
mitted; there is close searching and rummaging 
everywhere in all likely and unlikely places, and 
everybody is questioned about them, and eharged to 
be on the look-out in case they should turn up. Then 
the unfortunate loser makes a roundabout tour, 
visiting the tradesmen’s shops at which she deals and 
making inquiries, doing the same at her friends’ 
houses, and retracing all the walks she has taken for 
days past with eyes fixed on the ground, in the 
forlorn hope of discovering the lost treasure. All 
labour in vain; and in the meantime there is all the 
inconvenience of waiting and doing without things 
that are hourly wanted—and the various attempts, 
more or less successful, to open doors, drawers, cup- 
boards, ete., without keys; thus an ingenious person 
will contrive to slip back the bolt with the 
blade of a dinner-knife, or to coax it back 
with a bent wire—unsatisfactory exploits at the 
best, for locks thus opened cannot be shut again, 
and the exposed shrine has to remain exposed 
to the common gaze. So in the end there is 
nothing for it but to send for that rusty-looking 
subject in the unctuous leathern apron, the journey- 
men locksmith, who comes armed with a huge mop- 
like bunch of skeleton keys, and, with a face of 
imperturbable indifference not at all in keeping with 
the emotional interest you feel in the matter, begins 
to pick the teeth of the bereaved locks. With the 
ordinary locks he is of course successful in a com- 
paratively short time; but the process is a thirsty 
one, and he elects to vary it with an occasional liba- 
tion at your expense, partaken with a somewhat irti- 
tating deliberation, not to say solemnity. It is rather 
a weary business, but it gets done at last, after a 
series of visits from the locksmith and other indus- 
trials whose services have to be resorted to. Ty the 
time all is done the expense is not a trifle, though 
you are glad enough that the annoyance is over and 
things are once moro in regular train. But suppose, 
when you have been at all the expense and suffered 
all the inconvenience and irritation, you should dis- 
cover at last that the keys were never lost at all— 
only mislaid by your own inadvertence—and that 
they suddenly turn up in the place where you had 
put them, but had forgotten to took for them! ‘That 
case has happened before to-day, and will happen 
again: perhaps a too curious statistician might 
determine how often, say, in a century. 

Who first invented locks and keys? They could 
hardly have been the products of the golden age, 
when men loved and honoured and did not distrust 
each other. Their very existence is in somo sort a 
discredit to human nature, for it implies a firm cor 
viction on the part of proprietors that non-proprietors 
are not to be relied on. It is not a flattering thought 
that impregnable locks, bolts, bars, safes, etc., are 
among the most ingenious of the products of our 
highest civilisation. But so it is, and we must take 
things as they are, and lock up our valuables if we 
= keep them ours—and must take care of out 
keys. 
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Varieties, 


PorycAMy.—Polygamy is the root of domestic evil, and must 
min the morality of any country. It was a fact that the women 
of the harem were extremely ignorant, and that nothing could 
be more detrimental to the prosperity of a country than the 
ignorance of the women. Harem life was moreover not a terres- 
trial paradise ; in it theré were jealousies innumerable, together 
with envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. Such 
characteristic drawbacks fastened themselves on the young, who 
grew up cold, selfish, hypocritical, and cunning ; the boys with- 
outa patriotic feeling in their breasts, the girls indolent and 
uneducated. —Sir Samuel Baker. 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT Briratn.—In the year 1873 the 
emigration was 310,612. Its component parts and its distribu- 
tion are matters of great interest. As regards the quotas from 
the United Kingdom, 232,885 went from England, 24,526 from 
Scotland, and 53,201 from Ireland. Of the whole number, 
933,073 went to the United States, 37,208 to British North 
America, 26,428 to Australasia, and 13,903 to other places. As 
to the nationality, 123,343 were English, 23,310 were Scoteh, 
83,692 were Irish, and 72,198 were foreigners, the nationality 
of the remainder not being ascertained. ‘The emigrants to our 
own Colonies in all parts of the world have been English in the 
proportion of nearly two to one. 


Worknovuse Scnoot TrAtninc.—By twelve years old a girl 
in the metropolitan workhouse schools is generally able to readand 
wiite fairly, and do the first four rules of arithmetic ; if she has 
been long in school, her scholastic proficiency is far beyond this. 
When passed on to the infant establishments an hour or two in 
school each day would keep up the amount of knowledge already 
acquired and allow time for training the general intelligence. 
Many of the superintendents and matrons agree with me as to 
the great advantage it would be to the girls to have more 
intelligent domestic training, and think that there is not at 
present sufficient time given to this object. If the girls on 
attaining twelve years were sent to infant establishments where 
the chicf object would be to teach them to use their intéligence 
to fit them for being good servants, I believe it would be an 
excellent plan. A girl is not necessarily a better woman 
because she knows the height of all the mountains of Europe 
and can work out a fraction in her head; but she is decidedly 
better fitted for the duties she will be called upon to perform in 
life if she knows how to wash and tend a child, cook simple 
fool well, and thoroughly clean a house. To do these duties 
really well requires not only intelligence, but special training. 
Iam very anxious it should not be supposed that I advocate a 
low intellectual standard of teaching, either for pauper or other 
children, or that I have any sympathy with certain popular 
theories about the sufficiency of cooking and needlework for the 
complete development of the female understanding. I am on 
the other side altogether, but I think that in the case of these 
children the amount of positive scholastic knowledge which 
they acquire is not so important as the amount of intelligence 
which can be developed, and of household knowledge which can 
beimparted to them. I believe that, apart from the supreme 
necessity of improving their moral condition, their wits would 
be very much sharpened by a greater variety of occupation, 
nore general reading, more amusement, and more cultivation of 
natural sympathy.—Jfr's. Nassau Seniors Report. 


Ewicration.—The ‘* New York Times” says :—‘‘ Persons 
abroad wishing to emigrate should remémber that the season of 
the year will have much to do with their success or failure. 
Seasons have a far stronger influence on business in the United 
States than in England. . Thus, let that most useful class, farm 
labourers, come here in the autumn, and endeavour to find work 
in the suburbs of cities, or in the country, or on Western farms, 
and ten to one they would not find a place open, and would be 
obliged to support themselves during the winter months. 
' But a still more important question is, are foreign 
Workmen wanted at all in the United States? To one large 
class we say decidedly they are not, and that is the untrained 
clerks, copyists, and young mercantile men without capital. 
They ave a drug in the American market. If they have capital 
they can, of course, find openings here. If they have great 
Mereantile experience and skill, they will naturally discover a 
demand for their services, but no greater than in England. But 
Without money and without skill they must either sink to the 
hottom or float on every chance tide. ‘Nor is there any specially 
good opening in this country for foreign professional men, The 





professions aré crowded, and the rewards for talent in them are 
not so great as in England. One class is always in demand 
here at the proper season of the year, and that is farm labourers 
and farmers with small capitals. But even among these Eng- 
lishmen are not usually as well adapted for our methods, and 
especially for pioneer life, as other nationalities. They are not 
so flexible, cannot so easily adapt themselves to new ways, and 
perhaps have too high a standard of agriculture. An English 
workman should either seek a placé in the Eastern States, or 
purchase an ‘improved’ farm in the Central West, where 
pioneer work has been done for him. Stock farms, especially 
in Kansas, have, however, been successfully managed by Eng- 
lishmen. There is scarcely a village in the West where a skilful 
farm labourer who should arrive in the spting will not at once 
find employment at good wages. In regard to mechanics and 
skilled workmen, it is somewhat difficult toadvise. The whole 
matter of the relation of capital and labonr is just nowin a very 
muddled condition, The Unions will undoubtedly make it very 
unpleasant for any foreign mechanic who does not join them. 
And yet, if he is in them, he must stand idle for months, and 
unite in demanding higher wages than the country can afford to 
pay. If mechanics would consent to a reasonable reduction of 
wages, there would unquestionably be a great revival of work ; 
but in the present condition of things, with employers cutting 
down production and labourers refusing to work, this country 
ean hardly be pronounced a good place for skilled workmen. 
Yet this state of things must be brief. The annual growth of 
the couatry necessarily employs a vast amount of mechanical 
labour, and there will soon be good openings for experienced 
mechanics in every direction. We think also that for the 
present there is an abundant supply here of unskilled labour, 
such as navvies, hod-carriers, common labourers, and the like. 
There will be fewer railroads built in the next few years than 
have been for any like period in the past. All improvements 
are somewhat suspended ; fewer buildings are being put up, 
and there is less demand for unskilled labour. The cities are 
crowded with it now, and great numbers of people will come 
upon public charity. The public authorities of Europe should 
not advise common labourers to emigrate here for some years to 
come. It will not be an unmitigated calamity to this country 
to have this swelling tide of immigration from Europe somewhat 
checked. We shall be better able to manage it. The increase 
of wealth may be partially diminished, but the things better 
than wealth will have a freer chance to grow, and the solid 
interests of the country will be better founded.” 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE PorE.—The following is a translation 
of the decree of the Vatican Council on a Infallibility. 
After describing the acts and proceedings of the public session 
the official text ends thus :—‘‘ Therefore, faithfully adhering to 
the tradition received from the beginning of the Christian faith, 
for the glory of God our Saviour, for the exaltation of the 
Catholic religion, and for the salvation of Christian nations, the 
Sacred Council approving, we teach and define to be a dogma 
divinely revealed, that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra—that is, when, discharging the office of Pastor and 
Teacher of all Christians, he by virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, defines a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the 
universal Church—is, by the Divine assistance promised to him 
in Blessed Peter, endowed with that infallibility with which tho 
Divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be provided in 
defining a doctrine of faith or morals ; and that such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves, and not by reason of 
the consent of the Church, irreformable. And if any one, which 
God forbid, shall presume to gainsay this our definition, let 
him be anathema.” 

{ITUALISTIO CEREMONIFS.—At the trial of the legality of the 
services of St. Alban’s, Holborn, one of the witnesses thus 
described what he saw :—‘‘ On Christmas Day last, just before 
the commencement of morning prayer, six candles were lighted 
on a ledge over the communion table. They were extinguished 
at the end of the morning prayer. On Sunday, the 15th of . 
March, and on Easter Sunday, he saw the same number of 
candles lit in the same position. They were not required for 
the purposes of light. On Christmas Day, before the commence- 
ment of the Communion Service, he saw a procession come from 
the vestry, headed by a man dressed in a white surplice and 
black cassock, carrying a vessel of lighted incense. A boy ina 
white surplice walked by his side with a vessel of unlighted 
incense, Then came two boys dressed in surplices and cassocks, 
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and with scarlet caps on their heads, carrying lighted tapers: a 
man holding a jewelled crucifix upon a pole; some choir boys 
in cassocks and surplices ; a man carrying a banner and pole ; 
some more members of the choir ; two Pa bearers ; some 
clergymen wearing albs and dalmatics, and then Mr. Macko- 
nochie, who was dressed in an alb and light grey silk cope. 
The procession walked across the chancel into the body of the 
church down one of the side aisles, across the bottom of the 
church, and then up the centre aisle into the chancel again. 
They were singing a hymn. One of the banners represented the 
Virgin Mary standing in a crescent. The celebrant on Christ- 
mas Day was Mr. Mackonochie himself. After he read the 
words of the consecration of the bread, he bowed down before 
the table and lifted a wafer with both hands above the level of 
his head. After the consecration of the wine he lifted the cup 
in the same manner, so that the top of the cup was above his 
head. Witness was behind him on that occasion. On Easter 
Sunday he elevated the wafer and cup in the same manner. 
Mr. Mackonochie wore a cope and an alb in the procession. 
When he reached the chancel an attendant took off the 
cope, and he himself put on a light yellow chasuble. He also 
wore a stole and maniple of the same colour as the chasuble. 
He continued to wear these vestments throughout the Commu- 
nion Service. On the 15th of March and Easter Day Mr. 
Mackonochie, the celebrant, wore, in addition, an amice and a 
biretta. While reading the prayer of consecration he stood in 
the middle of the front of the table with his back to the people.” 
The only disputed point in this evidence is as to whether the 
wafer and the cup were raised above the level of the head. On 
this contemptible quibble the defence rested in the charge of 
‘* elevation” of the host. As if the difference of two or three 
inches affected the principle of the thing! And all this in the 
Reformed Church of England. 


Sutrer.—Cases of suttee still occur in remote villages of 
Central India and Rajpootana. A few months ago the ancient 
rite was performed by the family of a money-lender in Bikanir. 
On that occasion the chief Yo Dy was sentenced by the Rajah 
to ten years’ imprisonment, and a fine of 200 rupees was levied 
on his village. Similar attempts have been made elsewhere to 
carry out the same barbarous usage, and the strangest thing is 
that they are frequently made among the lower classes, who in 
India, as elsewhere, are prone to imitate the manners and 
customs of the higher classes. In India, where the metem- 
a was always a cherished belief, they are also spurred 

y the hope of rising to a higher state of existence after death. 
The practice in such cases appears to be that, after the funeral 
pyre has been left more or less burnt down, the widow should 
slip away from her house, perhaps under pretence of going 
for the customary purification by bathing after a death in the 
family, and seat herself on the smouldering heap. If the fire 
has burnt too low to consume her, it is enough to ignite her 
clothes and lead to her death, then or afterwards, from the 
burns inflicted, unless she is discovered and rescued imme- 
diately, as sometimes happens. More often, perhaps, some 
member of the family, on coming up and finding the widow 
already scorched, will leave her where she is, adding fuel, 
if necessary, to the fire, in order to complete an act which he 
may still regard as a religious duty.—Allen’s Indian Mail, 


Tue SuAn’s DiAmMonps.—The Shah's strong box (says an 
Indian journal) consists of a small room 20 ft. by 14 ft., reached 
by a steep stair, and entered through a very small door. Here, 
spread upon carpets, lie jewels valued at seven millions sterling. 
Chief among the lot is the Kaianian crown, shaped like a flower- 
pot, and topped by an uncut ruby as large as a hen’s egg, and 
——— to have come from Siam. Near the crown are two 
lambskin caps, adorned with splendid aigrettes of diamonds, 
and before them lie trays of neal, ruby, and emerald necklaces, 
and hundreds of rings. Mr. Eastwick, who examined the whole, 
states that in addition to these there are gauntlets and belts 
covered with pearls and diamonds, and conspicuous among them 
the Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, weighing, perhaps, 18 lb., 
and one complete mass of pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies. One or two scabbards of swords are said to be worth a 

uarter of a million each. There is also the finest turquoise in 
the world—three or four inches long, and without a flaw ; and 
‘*T remarked a smaller one of unique beauty, three-quarters of 
an inch long, and three-eighths of an inch broad ; the colour 
was lovely, and almost as refreshing to the eyes as Persian poets 
pretend. There are also many sapphires as big as marbles, and 
rubies and pearls the size of nuts; and I am certain that I 
counted nearly a hundred emeralds from half an inch square to 
one and three-quarter inches long, and an inch broad. In the 
sword scabbard which is covered with diamonds, there is not, 
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potens, a ingpe stone smaller than the nail of a man’s little 
er.” Lastly, there is an emerald as big as a walrut, covered 
with the names of kings who have possessed it. The ancient 
Persians prized the emerald above all gems, and articularly 
those from Egypt. Their goblets, decorated with these stones, 
were copied by the Romans, The Shah also possesses a pear] 
worth £60,000. But the most attractive of all the Persian 
stones is the turquoise, which is inlaid by the native lapidaries 
with designs and inscriptions with great effect and expertness, 
The best come from Nishapoor, in Khorassan, whose mines 
ornamented the gold armour of the Persians, so much admired 
by the Greeks. Chardin records that in the treasury at Ispahan 
he saw ‘‘in each chamber the stones in the rough piled high on 
the floor like heaps of grain, filling jeaneaeillle leather bags,” 
As with the King of Burmah and his rubies, the turquoises of 
Persia are always first inspected by the Shah. They are divided 
into two classes, according to the positions in which they are 
found. The first, called sengui, or stony, are encrusted in the 
matrix, and have to be removed by means of a hammer ; the 
second are taken from the alluvial deposits, and, though larger, 
are of less value than the former, which are of a deep blue 
colour. Although the lord of lords contented himself with 
taking the least valuable gems of his incomparable collection on 
his recent tour in the West, he carried no fewer than 200 
talismans, which, while they may be poor in appearance, possess 
limitless value in the eyes of Persians. Among others there 
was a fine pointed star, supposed to have been worn by Roostum, 
and believed to have the power of making conspirators at once 
Around his neck the Shah wore a cube of 
amber, reported to have fallen from heaven in the time of 
Mohammed, and to confer on its owner invulnerability. Most 
precious of all, however, and, in Nusseerooddeen’s case, the 
most useless, was a little casket of gold studded with emeralds, 
and said to have the remarkable property of rendering the royal 
wearer invisible so long as he remains celibate. 


Moravian Misstons.—The men of this truly interesting 
denomination address themselves exclusively to that principle 
of our nature on which the proper influence of Christianity 
turns ; or, in other words, they take up the subject of the gospel 
message—that message devised by Him who knew what was in 
man, and who, therefore, knew how to make the right and the 
suitable application to man. They urge the plain word of the 
testimony, and they pray for a blessing from on high ; and that 
thick impalpable veil by which the God of this world blinds the 
‘hearts of men who believe not, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ should enter into them—that veil which no 
power of philosophy can draw aside, gives way to the demon- 
stration of the Spirit ; and thus it is that a clear perception of 
scriptural truth, and all the freshness and permanency of its 
moral influences, are to be met with among men who have just 
emerged from the rudest and grossest barbarism. Oh! when one 
looks at the number and greatness of their achievements,— 
when he thinks of the change they have made on materials so 
cearse and unpromising,—when he eyes the villages they have 
formed,—and, around the whole of that engaging perspective by 
which they have chequered and relieved the grim solitude of the 
desert, he witnesses the love, and listens to the piety, of 
reclaimed savages,—who would not long to be in possession of 
the charm by which they have wrought this wondrous trans- 
formation !—who would not my g’ exchange for it all the 
parade of human eloquence, and the confidence of human 
argument !—Dr. Chalmers. 


Wor Cxitpren.— Mr. Max Miiller contributed to the 
‘* Academy ” a curious-paper on ‘‘ Wolf-Children.” He repeats 
a number of the best authenticated cases, and adds :—‘‘ There 
are other cases, but those which I have selected are to my mind 
the best attested. They all share one feature in common, which 
is of importance to the student of language more even than to 
the student of mythology—viz., the speechlessness of these wolf- 
children. It was this fact, more than the bearing of these 
stories on a problem of mythology, which first made me collect 
the evidence here produced. For as we are no longer sufficiently 
wolfish to try the experiment which is said to have been tried 
by a king of Egypt, by Frederic 11, James rv, and one of the 
Mogul Emperors of India (‘ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,” 7th ed., vol. i., p. 8394)—viz., to keep babies in solitary 
confinement in order to find out what language, if any, they 
would speak, these cases of children reared by wolves afford the 
only experimental test for determining whether language 1s a2 
hereditary instinct or not.” ‘‘S echiessness” is hardly the 
right word to use in Professor Max Miiller’s argument. The 


power of speech is present, but the words must be obtained from 
imitation and instruction, 
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